84:                         THE DECREE OF PEACE

the Austrian Prime Minister couched their acceptances in
terms nicely balanced to proclaim their readiness to
negotiate, while concealing their anxiety to secure peace
at the earliest possible moment.

In Petrograd, Trotsky, on November 30, acquainted the
Allied diplomats with the fact that an agreement for a
preliminary truce was about to be declared, and again re-
quested them to state whether they wished to take part in
the forthcoming negotiations.1 A complete silence was the
sole reply.

Meantime in Brest-Litovsk two hastily collected delega-
tions were in process of assembling. For the Central Powers
a composite group had been formed under Hoffmann, with
Baron von Eosenberg representing the German Foreign
Office, and, as military assistants, Major Brinckmann of
the Headquarters Staff, and a young lieutenant of cavalry,
Bernhard von Billow, a nephew of the former Chancellor
and himself destined in later years to become permanent
Secretary of State at the Auswartige Amt. Colonel Pokorny
for Austria-Hungary, General Zekki Pasha for Turkey, and
General Gantcheff for Bulgaria, completed the delegation
of the Quadruple Alliance.

The Bolsheviks had had more difficulty in composing
their group. It had to be representative of the Revolu-
tion, and yet capable of negotiation, a difficult combination
in these early days of Soviet rule. Consequently the party
which finally left by special train from the Warsaw station
at Petrograd was both strange and varied. The head of the
delegation was Adolf Joffe, a typical revolutionary in-
tellectual, not unpolished in manner and with a soft
pleasant voice. Long hair and beard framed his Semitic
face, and pince-nez perched, upon his Semitic nose. A
similar type, though less obviously Hebraic, was Leo
Kamenev, Trotsky's brother-in-law, whose tired, dreamy

1 Proceedings of the Brest-Utovsk Peace Conference (U.S. State
Department, Washington, D.C., 1918), p. 8.